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ABSTRACT 



ait inquiry CONCEKTIIHG- a ’’PauRTH SER/ICS OF SUPPLY” 

By CDR Ci'eath Smiley, SC, USN 
3 I'or'Oai’cR intiiiiry concl^"iUes "ciie ^^Fom'T/li Servxoe 

Supply” is practically here today — not as a separabe loilitary department 
but as an agency under the Secretary oC Defense with civ5,li&n control 
and staffed by military personnel of the three 7ailits.ry deparbaentso 
This agency is the Armed Forces Supply Supponb Center and Council which, 
if a 1961 repoi't is approved, is considered to be the core of a rybrid 
”Foui*th Service,” 

The inquiry discussed broadly the many ideas and proposals triat 
have been associated v.dth a "Fourth Service of Supply,” v/ith enq>hasis on 
\rhat has transpired in the last tvro decades. The political pressures for 
a single agency managing supplies and seivicos arc examined vrith important 
milestones chronicled. Particular stress is placed on proposals by the 
Congress and the Hoover Conmission of 1955 for a single agency managing 
military materiel. 

The Department of Defense Tiiteriel lianagement Improvement Programs 
are succinctly described. They consist primai'ily of the single-manager- 
ships end represent DoD*s counter-argoments against a "Fourth Ser-vice,” 

The success of these programs, her, rover, have not stifled Congressional 
pressures for a single, centralised supply agency. 

The inquiry discusses pros and cons relative to a "Fourth 
Service” and strongly indicates that it, "literally or figuratively, is 
the Congressional goal. 
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ABSTR/.CT 



iill INQUIRY COITCYKTIIIG A "FOURTH SERVICE 0? SUPPLY" 

CDR Creath Sniloy, SG, USH 

This resoarch iacuiry coxicludos ■that ths "Four'bh Saivice of 
Supply" is practically here today— not as a separate nilitary dopartnent 
bat as an agency under the Secreti-u’y of Defense vd th civilian control 
and staffed military personnel of the three lailitary departments* 

This sgency is the Armed Forces Supply Support Center and Council which, 
if a 1961 report is approved, is considered to be the core of a hybidd 
"Fourth Service*" 



The inquiry discu 
have beon associated vdth 



ssed broadly the nai^y’ ideas and proposals that 
a "Fourth Service of Supply," vdth en^hasis on 



what has transpired in the la.st t'.’/o decades* 



The political pressures for 



a sir^le agency manoging supplies and cexwices ai'e exantined vdth important 
milestones chronicled. Particular stress is placed on proposals by the 
Congress and the Hoover Commission of 1955 for a single agency managing 
nilitary materiel* 

The Department of Defense iiateriel Management Improvement Programs 
are succinctly descidbed. They consist primaidly of the single-manager- 
ships aixd represent DoD*s counter-argiiments against a "Fourth Service." 

The success of these programs, however, have not stifled Congressional 
pressures for a single, centralised supply agency* 

The inquiry discusses pros and cons relative to a "Fourth 
Service" and stror^ly indicates that it, "literally or figuratively, is 
the Congressional goal. 
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BITEODUCTIOII 



A spectre hovering in the baclcground o? discussions pertaining to 
the oi'ganization end nu;nageinent of the aivied forces has been the concept 
labelled, "A Fourth Service of Supply*" The concept received emphasis 
during Congressional hearings on unification in 1944 E>nd subsequently in 
the Ifocver Gomnission Reporb of 1955* Even today strong recommendatioJis 
ore emenating from Congressional conmittees for the centralization of 
supply and service functions in an agency of the "Fourth Sei-vice" type* 
To understand better the "Foui*th Sei-vice" concept and to document 
salient features of the varied ideas that have been proposed and opposed 
is the purpose of this inquiry* TThile proponents of a centralised agon-- 
cy have been vocxfero’us, the Dop^artment of Defense has been successful 
in preventing the establishment of a fourth military'' department to ad- 
minister supplies end services. In this inquiry, hovraver, the many 
meanings of the "Fourth Service" label are e:q)lored along vrith the pros 
and cons ©Tprsssed by the Congress and the Defense Depaidmient, 

The suthor has leaned heavily on Congressional reports in gather- 
ing research material* T^hilo standards for efficiency, econony, end 
effectiveness are not delineated in these reports. Congress has been 
quicl: to find fault mth nilitar;/ supply functions* It seems apparent 
tnat Congress believes that econoigy, efficiency, and effectiveness ■tvill 
oe sub starrbi ally improved if supply and service functions are combined. 
The Trriting cf this inquiry has been stimulating and educational 
for the author. It is Iiopod that the inquiiy 7ri.ll be of benefit to 
readers in better appreciating and understanding this very provocative 
^Ixtauy managerial concept. 



ax: 



CH/LPIER I 



GEIIERAL COHSIDERATIOKS 



During the last decades particularly, a ns.ss of vnltten data 

has boon generated by military irriters. Congressional leaders, and busi- 
ness and professional research snalysts on the proper mane.geraent of the 
military supplies and ssnrices v/hich constitute the logistical system 
supporting the armed forces* Ivhich of this emphasis in military supply 
management stems from the many studies resulting from supply actions of 
Yforld 'Jar II and further from the grovri.ng realization by the Congress, 
the armed forces, and the people that military logistics is costly and 
important* Ihe unification discussions throughout the land during these 
last t\'ro decades have seen passage of the llational Security Act of 1947 
v/ith subsequent amendments* The Department of Defense has been estab- 
lished and a trend of centralisation ■within that department in military 



supply management has been noted and 7/ell decumented* 

One of the prime general considerations in a research paper con- 
cerning military supply management, or as in this case "A Fourth Service 
of Supply'* in particular, is the fact that no single, sensibly brief re- 
port can be ■written encompassing all facets of the subject* Consequent- 
ly; parameters must be drar/n to restrict the area to be studied in order 
to present a realistic document that is T.^Drth:.7hile to both the author 
and the reader* Rather than stress this subject in intimate, profession- 
al detsdl Tfith emphasis on a single proposal in this area, this research 
pspsr Tn.ll present and discuss important milestones in a broad and 
studied fashion concerning ”a Fourth Service of Supply,” In -fchis respect, 
'-ne Doundarxss of this discussion ■'.vill not be considered in a naiTorr, 
restricted sense vrith emphasis merely on a fourth military department per 
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se but mil consider the "Fourth Service" concept as it relates to the 
centralization of supply nanagenent vrithin the Department of Defense. ; 

The Tread fov.'ards Central! z ation 

From a managerial standpoint, many arguments have been presented 
concerning the centraliza.tion versus decentralization organizational 
alignment. The materiel bureaucracies vrithin the Department of Defense 
are follovfing a pattern of centralization long establiaied in this coun- 
try vri-thin the federal government. In this respect, Stahl points out | 

I 

that "the long-time trend tovrards centralization, , ,in the period since | 

the Civil ^"^^ar, has operated to increase the cower and enhance the signi- ' 

[ 

ficance of the bureaucracy," This is similarly true in the last t'vo 

decades in the milita):y organization for po’.rer and prestige in military t 

supply management has migrated fbom the individual services to the Do- | 

I 

partment of Defense, j 

I 

This trend tovrards centralisation in this area has been well mani- 
fested by the grovring importance TnLthin the Depai'fcm.ent of Defense of the 
role and function of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Installations 
and LfOgistics), TJhile policy control and direction of the milita.ry sup- 
ply systems prior to and during 7/brld 7/ar II ivere lodged in the individual 
military services, such policy control and direction has become concen- 
trated in this A-Ssistanfc Secretary* s Office, In addition, as iTill be 
shown in this paper, actions are being taken almost daily to enlnance and 
strengthen his position in inspiring more integrated military materiel 
management with centralization a concomitant result, 

Let*s look at some of the more important milestones which have 



0, Glenn StalfL, _^blic Personnel Administration (fourth edition; 
He-.T York; Hair-pers and Brothers, 1956), pV 12, ’ 






resulted in significant integration of liiateriol raanagemsnt in the armod 

forces. The folloid-ng is a list from a 1961 defense report: 

Progress to'.rards integrated rianagement, -iihile necessarily 
evolutionary, is continuing and has been marked by certain 
important nilesbonos, Ohief among these are: 

The national Security Act of 1947, Public ha\r 25S, 

The Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, Public Law 413, 

The Single Department Procrarement Program of 1947, 

The Plant Cognizance Prograia of 1947, 

The First Hoover Commission, 1949, 

The national Security Act Amendments of 1949, Public Lavr 216, 

The federal Property and Adroiinist native Services Act of 1949, 
Riblic Lavr 152, 

DoD Excess Property Screening Program of 1949, 

The Budgetary and A*ccounting A.ct of 1950, Public Lavr 784, 

The 'bnitions Board Study Projects of 1951, 

The Defense Cataloging and Standardisation A.ct of 1952, 

Public Law 536, 

The 0’ Mahoney Amendment of 1952, Riblic Laur 438, 

The Rockefeller Report of 1953 - DoD Reorganization Plan No, 6, 
Basic Regulations for llilitary Supply Systems (DoD Directive 
4000,8) of 1954, 

The Second Hoover Commission Report, 1955, 

The Single lianager Plan of 1956, 

Establishment of Four Coimodity Single Managers for Food, 
Clothing, Medical, Petroleum, 1956, 

The Interservice Supply Support Program of 1956, 

The DoD Logistics Systems Study Projects of 1957-1958, 

The Department of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, v/ith 
}Ic Co rmack- Curtis Amendment, 

Establishment of the Armed Forces Supply Support Center, 1958, 

The Commodity Single Manager Evaluation Study of 1959, 
Establishment of General Supplies and Industrial Supplies 
Single Managers, 1959, 

Defense Materiel I.5anagement Program of 1960, 

Establishment of Construction Supplies and Automotive Supplies 
Single lianagers, 1960,^ 

•The grovdng centralized importance of the Department of Defense in 
military supply management cannot be ignored. This centralized im- 
portance is well illustrated by the newest Department of Defense Directive 



^Armed Forces Supply Support Center, 
Electrical/Electronics Materiel,^ Tolune I 
Juid Impact, ' February, 1951, pp, 179-180, 



"Report on Management of 
, , Conclusions, Recommendations 
(luiltilithed, ) 
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concerning the Assistant Secretary of Cefenss (installations and Lo- 
gistics) Trtiich vras signed SO January 1961 by Secretary of Defense 
Ibbert S, McIIaraara. The responsibilities section of this directive de- 
lineate the very broad functional interests of this Assistant Secretary, 

They are': 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Installations and Logistics) 
is the principal staff assistant to the Secretary of Defense in 
the follcf.Ting functional fields: 

1* Hateriel requirements* 

2, Production planning and scheduling, 

3* Acquisition, inventory management, storage, maintenance, 
distribution, movement end disposal of materiel, supplies, 
tools and equipment, | 

4, Small business natters, 

5, Transportation, telecommunications, petroleum and other 
logistical services, 

6, Supply cataloging, standardization and quality control, 

7, Commercial and industrial activities and facilities in- ^ 

eluding fixed industrial equipment, 

8, Military construction including Reserve Forces Facilities. 

9, Family housing, 

10, Pieal estate and real property including general purpose 
space, 

11, ‘Vulnerability of resources to attack damage. 

Significant functions vrhich have been assigned to this Assistant 

Secretary include, among others, the follovring '.Thich set the stage for 

further centralized control in the current evolutionary process *, Therein 

is sought more efficient, effective, emd economical supply management: 

2, Develop systems and standards for the administration and 
management of approved plans and programs, 

5, Recommend appropriate steps (including the transfer, re- 
assignment, abolition and consolidation of functions) Trhich vri.ll 
provide in the Department of Defense for more effective, efficient, 
and economical administr tion and operation, vrill eliminate un- 



"Department of Defense Directive 5126.22 of 50 January 1951,” 
in /umied Forces Supply Support Center, "Report on Management of Electrical/ : 

3.ectronics i-iateriel, ” Volume I, Conclusions, Recommendations, and [ 

L-npact, Februaiy, 1961, op. 149-150, (Multilithed, ) [ 

f 
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necessary duplico.tj.on, or vri.ll contribute to improved liiilitaiy 
p rep aredne s s « ^ 

The Ilagnitude of Supply Ilanagement 



The Congress has long exhibited concern in the costs of the 
military establislment and in the costs of its supply support* This is 
emphasized thusly in a major Congressional report in 1957: 

Of all its constitutional responsibilities, it is doubtful 
if the Congress regards ajxy as more important than its pov/er 
"to. • .provide for the common' Defence." The cost of current 
efforts to maintain our national security is approximately 10 
percent of our gross national product and amounts to nearly five- 
eights of the total of the national b.idget. Under such circum- 
stances, the deep concern vdiich the Congress feels in this natter 
is readily understsndableo^ 

TCvile in 1957 military costs consumed approximately 10 percent of 
our gross national product, a 1960 Congressional report stresses that 
such spending is a significant deterriiinant in the functioning of the 
econony. In describing the magnitude of the defense organization, this 
1960 report stated: 

In the period just prior to the Korean coivflict, defense 
needs were a relatively smaller element than at present in the 
econoir^^, amounting to §13 billion in fiscal year 1950, or about 
5 percent of the gross national product. Since then military 
requirements have absorbed at least double the proportion of the 
Nation's product. The current rate of major national security 
expenditures is §45,7 billion and accounts for 58 percent of 
Government* s entire budget expenditures. 

This spending consumes more than 9 percent of our gross 
national product and is a significant determinant in the function- 
ing of the econor:^. From 1950 to 1959 while the Nation* s volume 



^"Department of Defense Directive 5125,22 of 30 January 1961," 
in ilrmed Forces Supply Support Center, "Report on I.hnagement of Electrical/ 
Electronics Materiel," Volume I, Conclusions, Recommendations, and • 

Impact, February, 1961, p, 150. 

2 

__ United States Congress, United States Defense Policies Since 

^rld TTar II , House Docum.ent No, 100, 06th Congress, 1st Session 
(viashington: Government Printing Office, 1957), p, vii. 
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of business expsJided 76,5 percent. Department of Defense 
expenditures expanded 246,2 p'orcent*^ 

Specifically,, ’’the Department of Defense (DoD) employes 3,6 

million railitaiy fjid civilian persons and has real and personal property 

of §150 billion on the basis of cost. Personal property alone is 

valued at §118 billion and is made up of 3.4 k\' - ton items,”"" For each 

of the four military services, the total nuraber of lailitsry and civilian 

supply personnel vrorking in the Continental United States on the total 

supply effort vras 161,100 in 1957 of vrhich some 52 percent \7ere engaged 

in activities related to common items of materiel,'^ 

Eie Congressional interests in the lailitarj' supply programs have 

resulted in many criticisms of the manner in vmich the armed forces 

manage tlie logistics function. Some 90 different categories of criticisms 

and complaints relative to deficiencies in coimnon supply vdthin the 

military departments vrare made by members of Congress over the period 

1955-1957, These con^jlaints were included under such broad captions as 

(l) planning and requirements, (2) procurement, (3) production, (4) 

supply management, (5) distribution, (6) personnel, and (7) other areas 

4 

which included some 23 miscellaneous categories,' 



^United States Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee 
on Defense Procurement, Bade ground Material on Economic Aspects of 
Military Procurement and Supply, 86th Congress, '2d Session (w'ashingto n : 
Goveivimsnt Printing Office, 16 February I960), p, 3, 



2 Ibid, 



^Depai'tment of Defense, ’’The Svaltiation of Concepts for the 
Integration of the Military.' Supply Systems,” Tolume 1, Team 4, DoD 
Dagistics Systems Study Project, 12 December 1957, p, 16, (mitilithed. ) 



"Department of Defense, ”The Evaluation of Concents for the 
Integration of the Militarj-- Supply Systems,” Appendix 1, Team 4, DoD 
Logistics Systems Study Project, 12 December 1957, pp, 10-14, 
(Lhltilithed, ) 
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It is iTurbher significant relative to this Congressional general 
consj.dei'ation ths-t in 1960 and 1961 the folloTiing inajor conmitfcees of 
the United States Congress have made^ or are na:-d.ng, an investigation 
and revior; of mlitary supply nianagenent, mch of v/hich originated froia 
the constant flo’-T of criticises of this area in the Washington environ- 
raent : 

Oonraittee on Govenvaent Operations, Military Operations 
Sub Comitt ee, ^^ouse of EopresentatiTres, United States Congress, 

Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee on Defense Procurement, 
United States Congress, 2 

Select Comruttee on Small Business, Senate, United States 
Oengress.S 

Committee on Armed Services, fbuse of Pieprosentatives, United 
States Congress, 4 

With these considerations in mind, the "Fourth Service of Supply" 
concept in its very broadest connotation v/ill be explored in subsequent 
chapters of this research document, Korein let the reader consider the 



^United States Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on 
Government Operations, Military Supply Management (Progress in Single 
Manager Agencies), nineteenth report by coimnittee, 86th Congress 1st 
Session (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1060), 

2 

United States Congress, Joint Economic Comraittee, Sub Commit bee 
on Defense Procurement, Economic Aspects on l^tilitary Procurement and 
Supply, report of subcomnitteo, 86 bh Congress, 2d Session (V/ashington: 
Government Printing Office, I960), 

5 

United States Congress, Senate, Select Committee on Small 
Business, Case Stud;^' in Subcontracting by Vfe apon-System Contractor, 
report of cjmmittee, 86th Congress, 2d Session (iVashington: Government 

Printing Office, I960), 

United States Congress, House of Representatives, House Resolution 
73, 87th Congress, 1st Session, authorising the Comraitces on Armed 
Services to conduct; a full and comlete investigation and study of 
personnel of such Department^ and scientific research in support of the 
armed servicos^ considered and agreed to 9 February 1961 (Tfashington: 
Goverrunent Printing Office, 1331), 
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"Fourth Service of Supply" a»s a symbol ^ynonomous mth centralization 
and Trith this de\^ico the position of this managerial concept for 
military logistics vrill be laid out on these typev/ritten pages. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE ’'FOURIH SEmCE’’— imT IS IT? 

A ’’rose 5.s a rose is a rose is a rose"^ and "that vihich we call a 

' O 

rose by any other narae wt/uld snoll as s^'/eet*'"^ Perhaps, the "Fourth 
Service" concept can be considered in this same light for definitively 
speaking it means all things to all people and is pi-oba,bly one of the 
more vddely expressed yet grossly misunderstood concepts used in the 
military today* As indicated in the previous chapter, the "Fourth Serv- 
ice" concept does not necessarily liave to pertain specifically to a 
separate military deparbraent or agency vdth a separate uniformed or 
civilian staff but can be used broadly, as in this paper, to encompass 
all facets of supply administration under the direct centralised control 
of the Department of Defense* 

The "Fourth Service" Alternatives 

The voniations of the "Fourth Service" concept are multitudinous 
and can be vfell illustrated by broad descriptive patterns which stress 
alternatives that can be combined to cover practically all of the ideas 
whicli have been proposed and discussed. The data in this section has 
been gleaned from conversations with Rear Admiral Henry E* Eccles, U, S, 
Navy, Retired, and many other individuals vrho have given considerable 
thought to this area* Ifere are the definitive alternatives: 



Gertrude Stein, "Sacred Emily," in John Bartlett, Familiar 
Quotations, edited by Garistopher Jkjrley (Boston: Little7 Brb('m“ 

and Company, 1948), p* 863, 



^Williiru 
in John Eartlct 
(Boston: Littl 



Shakespeare, Por.co and Juliet, Act II, Scene 2, Line 
t. Familiar Q.;ooations, edited by Christopher Ilorley 
e, Brcrm and Gompan}-, 1948), p, 78* 
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Alterixabives A, 



The "Fourbh Service of Supply”— a single, fully integrated 
sei’vice of supply which protades: 

1* Complete logistic support to all branches of the 
armed forces at all levels, OR 

2o Complete supply support dovm to the major depot 
level, OR 

3e Complete procurement of all supply, OR 

4« Complete procurement of all common use items of 
supply. 

Alternatives B, 

The "Fourth Service of Supply" would be staffed and operated 



1, Mlitary personnel, OR 

2, Civilian personnel, OR 

3, Civilian personnel at producer level and military at 
operational or consiimer level, OR 

4, Civilian and nilitaip/ personnel at producer level and 
military at operational or consumer level. 

Alternatives C, 

The "Fourth Service of Supply" v/ould function under: 

1« A fully merged or consolidated Department of Defense, 
OR 

2, A Department of Defense rdth an Army, ITavy, and Air 
Force generally similar to the present militaiy 
organization, OR 

3, A governmental department, administration, or agency 
other than the Department of Defense, 

Alternatives D, 

The "Fomdh Service of Supply" TTOuld be: 

1, A separate and distinct military department under the 
Secretary of Defense, OR 

2, A centralized supnly agenc;v under the Department of 
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D«fense--a hybi’id "Fourth Service" v;ith personnel 
drfr-m fron present railitsjrj' departments but none~ 
theless beyond their direct controla 

The penrutations offered by the verjdng combinations of those 

alternatives have offered proponents of a more economical, efficient, 

and effective supply program for tlie armed forces' a literal field day 

in the area of organization conjecture* Ifeny of the combinations have 

been given serious consideration as vdll be shovm subsequently in this 

paper* 

The Supply Items f o r "Fourth Servico" Control, 

Throughout the history of the discussions over the e:-±ent to 
vdiich there s’nould be a merging of the militar^r systems, there has been 
confusion as to the items and functions rrhich constitute common supply*^ 

It is in the common supply area vfhere it has been censidored by proponents 
of a "Fourth Service," or centralized direction and control of supplies 
and services, tTherein economies and efficiencies can be achieved. 

The meaning and magnitude of this common supply area tvas emphasized 
in a 1958 defense study project. This study pointed out: 

Of the 3,3 million items v/hich have been identified under the 
Federal Catalog System, the number -.Thich can be included vathin 
the term "coinmon supply" vary from 14 to 52 percent, A recent 
analysis of the catalog. on an item- by- item basis reveals that 
only 14 percent (447,500 s'tock numbers) are actually identical 
in tiTO or more services, 2 



lit 

Excerpts from Integrating the Ifenagement of Commercial and Co.mmon 
Items of Supply," Summarj'’ of Survey Team Reports on Phase 1 S'tudies and 
Group Recommendations Thereon for Consideration of The Policy Board, 
Appendix D, Logistics Systems S'fcudy Project (Documents), 1 Febimary 1958, 
in United States Congress, House of Piepresentatives, Committee on Goveim- 
ment (^orations, J^Llitary Operations Subcommittee, liLlitary Supply Kanage- 
mer^ (Single lianager Agencies), hearings before SubC -jimaittee, 86th 
ingress, 1st Session 25-2S Ivlay 1959 (iTashington: Government Ph*inting 

Office, 1959), p. 524, 

^Toid, 
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In 1957 a Department of Defense study divided military materiel 

into three major categories: coriuercial (off-the-shelf) items, non- 

3 

commercial common items, “ and items peculiar to each of the four mili- 
tary seimrices* * This study revealed that the total of these three cate- 
gories in the wholesale stocks of services totalled 036,425 million in 
the Continental United States and overseas. A further indication of the 
magnitude of this area is home out by the following: 

4c The magnitude of materiel in the commercial and in the 
all-common categories v/hich is required by troops fighting over- 
seas in vrartime is seldom appreciated® This can bo illustrated 
by an analysis of the materiel procured and that shipped overseas 
during TTorld liar II. 

a. It is estimated that during the calendar year 1943 the 
Army procured for itself, the Army Air Force and the Marines 
approximately §20.1 billion (1943 dollars) worth of materiel 
common to tv/o or more services — 87 percent of its total procure- 
ment (deliveries) in that yeo.r. Approximately §6.3 billion of 
this, or 27 percent was of the "commercial" t^-pe as defined herein, 

b« During calendar year 1943 approximately 27 million measure- 
ment tons of "Army" cargo T:as shipped overseas, end during 1944 
this rose to approximately 48 million measurement tons. It is 
estimated that 90 percent of all "Arn^/-" cargo was shipped to the 
European theatre during World TIar II was fdthin the "common" 



^Department of. Defense, "The Evaluation of Concepts for the 
Integration of the ^•nlitarj'" Supply Systems," Voltime 1, Team 4, DoD 
Logistics Systems Study Project, 12 December 1957, p. 10, (liiltilithed. ) 
Commercial (off-the-shelf) items are defined as "those items required . 
by the military services, which are generally used throughout the 
civilian economy and available through normal commercial distribution 
channels (frequently referred to as ’off-the-shelf’ items)." 

Ibid , Ibn-coinmercial common items are defined as "those items of 
materiel used by two or more military services, vrhich are not ’commercial’ 
as defined above," 



*7 

Ihjd. Feculieir items of materiel are defined as "those items 
peculiar to one military service, except for items of similar manufacture 
or fabrication v4nich may varj' between services as to final color or 
s-naps (such f.s veidclos or clothing)," 
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category fjid 74 percent of the total was commercial” type©^' 

Using the broader definitions of what const! tu.tes ”coipnon supply,” 
the 14 percent comrionality in ti7o or more services is increased# The 



follcr,’ri.ng is germane: 

The Hoover Commission used the term, ^commercial type” items# 

If this term is defined to include items generally used through- 
out the civilian economy and available through normal distribution 
channels, it is found that 20 percent, rather than 14 percent, of 
the items may be eligible for integrated management, 2 



A still broader definition can be chosen to cover 52 percent 
of the items by including all those of similar manufacture or 
fabrication, both commercial and military" in charc.cter, yrhich 
differ among the services in respects such as color, finish, 
markings etc# Under this definition, some combat items v/ould be 
included vdaich past studies have not recommended for integrated 
management #3 



In its report to the Congress recoromending establishment of a 
separate civil ion- managed agency to administer common supply and service 
activities, the Hoover Commission in 1955 has this to say about a cri- 
teria for selecting common supply items and service for transfer to a 



separate agency: 

Materiel procured by the military departments is divided into 
two broad classifications: 



Department of Defense, ”The Evaluation of Concepts for the 



Integration of the Mlita.rj’' Supply Systems,” Volume 1, Team 4, DoD 
Logistics Systems Study Project, 12 December 1957, p# 12# (liiltilithed# ) 



2 

"Excerpts from Integrating the Jaanagement of Commercial emd Common 
Items of Supply," Summai^' of Survey Team Beports on Phase 1 Studies amd 
Steering Group PLecommendations Thereon for Consideration of the Policy 
Board, .Appendix D, Logistics Sj,"stems Study Project (Dooanents), 1 
February 1958, in United States Congress, House of Bepresentatives, 
Committee on Government Operations, ^^ilitary Operations Subcommittee, 
lalitary Supoly Ijanagement (Single ?fenager Agencies ), hearings before 
subcommittee, 36th Congress, 1st Session, 25-26 May 1959 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1959), p, 524* 

^lbid>, p. 527. 
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Militaiy hard goods which conprisc the weapons of war: air- 

craXt, ships, tanks, guns, amrxinition, spares, conponents end 
other nulitary-t;;,nje items* Erroendituros for this cla.ssification 
of items in the fiscal year 1955 are estimated to be $12,500,000,000 
or Tiiore than 75 percent of total DoD procurement expenditures* 

Conrr.ercial-type items comraonly used among the departments and 
readily found Tn the civilian economy. Examples are food, clothing, 
medical and dental supplies, fuels and lubricants, hardvrarc, house- 
hold-and-office-typo supplies and equipment, commercial automobiles, 
and vehicular spare parts. E:roenditures for this classification 
of items in the fiscal year 1955 are estimated at $4,000,000,000. 

A separate a.gency vrould be expected to assume supply responsi- 
bilities for commercial- type items and services.^ 

In regard to the above discussion, it is interesting to note that 

the selection of items for centralized management in the single managers 

today in 1961 is still causing the ermed forces difficulties. The job 

of Segregating end segmenting the item inventory is a continuing one 

a 

and vdll be so for a long time in the future. The Keport on 'Janagement 
of Electrical/siectronics Materiel of February, 1961, emphasizes this 
fact in its discussion of the 1,500,000 items projected to be under 
centralized, merged, or single-manager-type system of inventory control. 

To achieve integrated management for these 1,500,000 items 
during the next three ;years, approximately 1,900,000 items in 
242 Federal Supply Classes -/ill have been individually analyzed 
by the military services and responsibility for their logistic 
support deteirnined and inpleJiented. Thus, the scope of integrated 
management v/ill expand fifteen-fold from the present range of less 
than 100,000 items to 1,500,000 items, ^ 

The Functions Involved 



Just as the basic concepts and items for centralized control have 



^Commission on Organization of the Ercecutive Branch of the Govem- 
^nt, Risiness Qrganizstjon of the Department of Defense, A Report to the 
Congress' (yfashington": ^^ovenxment Printing Office, June, 1955), pp. 45-46. 



■'Amr.ed Force: 



ifLectrical/Electronios r.iateriei, 
and Impact, February, 1961, p, 182, 



Supply Support Center, "Report on Management of 

" Volume I, Conclusions, Recommendation: 
(Multi lithed , ) 







) 
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been the subject for rauch written discussion and controversy over ’vhich 
should constitute, broadly speaking, a "Fourth Service of Supply," like- 
vfise have there been confusion, rai sunder standings, and changes in con- 
cepts by interested groups in the functions which such an organization 
should administer. This lack of agreement relative to functions that 
are susceptible to integration or central direction was indicated to the 
Congress in 1959, In this regrrd, a report stated: 

, • ethe supply cycle, starting with the statement of the gross 
requirement by the military planning authorities, through the 
successive steps of determining the net x-equi rement to procure 
(based on subtracting the assets from the gross requireraent ), 
making the contract ndth industry, positioning "the materiel in 
storage depots, and finally distributing the materiel to the 
user, Kis-torica,lly, the easiest of these functions to integrate 
has been that of contracting. The single manager arrangement 
includes the entire supply control function (net requirements 
computation and distribution direction), Hovrever, the planning 
of gross requirements, depot administration, and the custody 
and use of assets at consumer level have not been considered as 
responsibilities v;hich can be separated fi'om the majiagement of 
the individual military services,^ 

In addition, to supply functions considered for a centrally 
administered agency by proponents of a "Fourth Service," many proposals 
have included administration of cormaon services such as general and 
specialized hospitals, TJhile the Second Hoover Comission made a strong 
proposal in the services functional area, it did not precisely define 
what it meant. In this respect, the Commission varote in 1955 concerning 
its recommended central agency to administer supplies and services: 



^"Excerpts from Integrating the llcnagement of Commercial and Common 
Items of Supply," Summary of Survey Team Fsports on Phase 1 Studies and 
Steering Group Recommendations Thereon for Consideration of the Policy 
Board, Appendix D, Logistics Systems Study Project (Documents), 1 February 
1958, in United States Congress, House of Representatives, Coiiimittee on 
Government derations, Jalitary Operc-tions Subcommittee, Tlilitary Supply 
LSxnag e msnt (Single Hanagor Agencies), hearings before Subcommittee, 86th 
Congi'ess, 1st Session, 2o-26 I.Iay 1959 (TTashington : Government Printinr 

Office, 1959), p. 527. 



It is inportcuit that vrell-derined. guides be established vrliich 
mil prevent the separate agency from performing any but service 
functions or assuming responsibilities which would impair the 
carrying out of each department’s combat mission. In fact, it 
i-jould be desirable for Congress to specify criteria wMch vrill 
preserve the service and supporting role visualised by the com- 
mittee, The committee, therefore, recommends: 

Recommendation IIo, 9, The legislation establishing the sepa- 
rate supply and service agency should specify criteria vdiich vd.ll 
assure a strict supporting rolo for the agency. 

The following four criteria are recomended: 

(a) Requirements alvmys nust flovr from the military departments 
under policies established and reviews conducted by the Of.fice of 
the Secretary of Defense, For example, requirements for food stem 
basically fro.m (l) the number of people to be fed, (2) the deploy- 
ment of these people, and (3) the standard of feeding. Hone of 
these determinations should be made by the service agency, but by 
the indi'vidual departments in accordance Tilth policies of the 
Secretary of Defense, 

(b) Specifications for technical items also must flow from the 
customers to the service agency. For example, professional medical 
persormel should decide upon specifications for medical siipplies 
and eqTiipnent under Office of Secretary of Defense policy, 

(c) A buyer-seller rel?,tionship should be established. Each 
buyer department shoTild continue to request and justify the funds 
required for its total needs so that it actually buys supplies 
and services from the separate agency, which should be financed 
through a stock fund, 

(d) The commodities and services placed in a separate agency 
should be of a commercial-type comaonly used in the civilian 
economy, 1 

The data noted above in the excerpts from the Second Hoover 
Commission are included herein to illustrate the difficulties to define 
the "Fourth Service of Supply” concept in any significant detad.1,. Th§ 
alternatives indicated in the first part of this chapter have manj'" combina- 
tions, many of v/lvich have been intensely studied by the armed forces. 



^Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govem- 
Business Orgonlzat ion of tho Department of Defense, A Report to 
Congress (fJashington: Govei’nment rtinting Office, June, 1955), pp, 46-47, 
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The area of iten control for central nanagement is even today being 
intensely revierjed by the Dspai'tsent of Defense and vail be a continuing 
managerial problem for defense decision-makers* In the functional area, 
many differences of opinion exictp hcr.rever, as vrith most proposals of 
this nature, the concept is more emphasised than are the details and 
opponents have developed elaborate simulations to contradict the benefits 
promised, 

VJhile the '■Fourth Service" as a separate militaiy department may 
not be near establishment, its possibility exists as a spectre hovering 
over all sixpply and services arrangements in the Depar'tiaent of Defense 
today. The proponents for and the arguments against nill be stressed in 
the next tvro chapters of this report. 










» 

A 




CHATTER III 



THE POLITIC/A PRESSURES FOR 



The politiciil interes'bs in more econoiniccil and ePficient supply 
nanagerc.en'fc long predate the great concern nui.niPeoted in the unification 
of the aiuisd forces after *iTorId T'o.r II» ’’Though s'upply activities com- 
prise the lai'gest part of the defense budget and offer the la.rgest 
possible sirgle activity vrhere economy and efficiency and effectiveness 
may bo achdeved, there are many service activities vrhich are overlapping 
and duplicative," so expressed a Congressional Corrnittee in 1960^ and in 
so doing made repetitious Congressional criticisra that ranges back to 
"Horld Tfer I and beyond, fecause of thi.c and other criticism, there has 
evolved political pressure from the Congress, from private groups, and 
at times from vrithin the armed forces themselves for a central, consoli- 
dated agency vhich vould raore economically, more efficiently, and more 
effectively provide srapply support and common services to the military 
organization. The "Fourth Service of Supply" as a concept for central- 
ized direction of this area is not a ne",r one. 



The antecedents of the current proposal that there should be 
a Fourth Service of Supply ertend through at least the past 35 
years. 

During the quarter century betiveen the passage of the 
national Defense Act of 1920 and that of the national Security 
Act of 1947, some 60 Congressional committees held hearings 
and consequently proposed legislation purporting to consolidate 
either tha armed services themselves or one or more of 
their logistical functions# Featured in almost ever^* one of 



United States Congress, Joint Economic Comr.iittee, Subcommittee 
on Defense Procurement, Economic Aspects of lalitary Procurement and 
Supply, report of raocommittee, 8Sth Congress, Ed Sossion (/Washington: 
Government Pi'insing Office, I960), p, 77, 
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thece proposed bills vras the consolidation of the military pro- 
curement function,^ 

E arly fVessures for A Ministry of Supply/^<ltnitions 

A 1955 Army report points out that "as far back as TJbrld 7fs.r I, 
the proposal for a single ’lanistry of Supply* has been successively 
studied and successively rejected* IJr* Baruch \7as urged to create a 

2 

centralised procurement agency for military supplies in Tforld War I* 
Adherents of centralized supply control have long exerted pressure for 
a consolidated effort in this area and herein their thoughts id-ll be pur~ 
sued. 



Interest in a "Fourth Service,” or a ministry of munitions as it 
Tras then called, manifested itself prominently on the Congressional 
scene at the beginning of TTorld.TTar II, An important 1945 report had 
this to say about this early considerati.on: 

Shortly after the attack on Pearl Harbor and the declara.tion 
of v;ar on Japan and G-smany-f plans for a "lUnistry of Munitions” 
to be charged v/ith procurer:jent for all of the vrar agencies vrere 
seriously considered. The Tolan Committee on Migratory Labor, 
of the fbuse of Representatives, in December 1941 and in 1942 
sponsored legislation for the creation of a single civilian agency 
to control all civilian and -war production: the Senate Educa- 

tional Committee in 1942 held hearings, and reported favorably, 
upon a similar proposal. 

This matter continued to agitate the Congress in early 1943, 
The. Kilgore bill (S, 607, 78th Congress), largely based on the 
earlier bills ( H. R, 7742 and S. 2871, 77th Congress), was dis- 
cussed at some length upon the Senate floor and by several com- 
mittees, The Kilgore bill proposed an Office of 'War Mobilization 
and as a part thereof an Office of Production and Supply, with 



Frank A, Osnanski, Colonel, ”A Fouith Service of Supply?" Military 
Review, U, S, Amy Command and General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, Jane, 1958, p, 12, 



2 

Department of the Army, 
Logistics, "The Fourth Service 
1955, p, 31, (irultilithed, ) 



Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
of Supply and Au-tematives, " 26 September 
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complo'te ciU'thority over v/ar pi’ocuroncnt;* -1-h.e VTar and Javy Depart- 
jtlQtAs opposed "this neasure as fundanep'fcalXy unsound in uha"b io 
reitiovod j?roi*i "blie nesoonsiolo nxli'^aiy leaders concrol of procure**’ 
menl: of "the vreapons and cmni'fcions "to v/age vfs.r* The nill vra.s dis~ 
C8.rded upon cshablishneno of "the Office oi iiar liobalir.apxon oy 
Executive Order llo. 9347, but re’^orberations of the concept of a 
liinistrj/- of Supply vrere heard thereafter front time to time on the 
floors of the Congress, ^ 



7/oodrun Conr aittee Ifearings 

The next milestone in the pressures for a "Fourth Senrico of Supply" 
cane in 1944 during the Vfoodrun committee hearings, T/hile the hearings 
■were basically concerned -i-mth post-war military policy and the proposal 
to establish a single department of armed forces, considerable discussion 
t'/as devoted to establislimsnt of a separate supply organization, Lde'atenant 
General Joseph T, Jlcilarney, Deputy Chief of Staff, United States Array, 
had this to say: 

I v/ould add to the throe armed services which are united in 
this single department, a fourth element, directly under the 
Secretary for the Amed Forces, which vrould consist of the common 
supply services that can be combined and which could render 
supply services -which are not peculiar to any one service,^ 

In support of a director of common supplies and services. General 

Brehon B, Sommervell, Commanding General of the Array Service Forces, 

before the T/bodrum Oomittee had this to say: 



We cannot have an efficient, streamlined, economical organiza- 
tion of a single department of •»-ra.r if each of the three major 
combat commands irithin that department, air, ground, and sea, set 
up their oim self-contained systems for administration, service. 



^United States Congress, Joint Economic Committee, SubCoiamittee 
on Defense Procurement, Economic Aspects of Military P rocurement and 
Supply , report of subcommittee, 86th Congress, 2d Session (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1960), pp, 109-110, 



'^United States Congress, House of Representatives, Select Committee 
on Post-War Policy, Proposal to Establish a Single Department of .Armed 
Forces, hearings before "('••oodrumj coriolttee, 7Sth Cengress,' '2d Session, 
Part' 1' (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1944), p, 34, 
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and supply. Such an epproach^ in practical application, vrould 
only laoan the dravving together ox three separate departnents 
under a superdepaHnental secretary. Vie TOuld still have three 
sunply officers bu;/lng and distributing shoes; • • , Tlie real 
integration would cons about through the establishment of a 
common service force r.dthin a single department of war which ivculd 
supply and service the three combatant forces on equal terms. 

This vrould result in one purchasing agent for shoes, and one 
system of distributing and issuing those shoes, 1 

Hoover Commission Reports of 1949 



Another significant milestone in the pressures for more efficient, 

effective, and economical operations of the military supply function was 

the Hoover Commission reports of 1949, Vlhile the National Security Act 

of 1947 resulted in the Ifunitions Board being made the central coordinating 

agency for supply policies in the National Military Establishment, the 

1949 Ibover Commission recommended that "its charter be further expanded 

2 

to cover all phases of supply," More specificaJLly, the Ooffi’’ussion 
pointed the v;ay for a Department of Supply to evolve out of the liunitions 
Board by v/riting the follovdng: 

Tie recommend that the powers and functions of the Ignitions 
Board be more clearly defined, in language which is unmistalrable. 

To insure that result, we suggest tiiat the Na.tional Security Act 
of 1947 be amended to eirpo'.ver the Secretary of Defense to delegate 
to the liinitions Board the necessary broad author!-;:^’-, not only to 
coordinate, but also to integrate the organizations and procedures 
for the various phases of supply in the constituent departjaents 
of the National Jiilitary Establishment, It should also be 
authorised to recommend a ‘workable plan for the consolidation of 
the Marine Corps supply system with that of the Navy; to integrate 
the supply operations and organization of the Coast Guard vrith the 
Navy; and to suggest, at the proper time and after supply assign- 



United States Congress, House of Representatives, Select Committee 
on Post-T/’ar Policy, Proposal to Establish a Single Department of Armed 
Forces, hearings before ('.Too drum) committee, 78th Congress, 2d Session, 

1 (TTashington: Government Printing Office, 1944), p, 98, 



^ Cotmai 
ment, Tasl-c ? 
(Washingbcn? 



ssion on Organization of the E:-:ecutive Branch of the Govem- 
orce Reporb on Th e Federal Supply System, Appendix B 
~uove rn- ‘ent Printing Off ice^ Januar^', 1949), p, 27, 
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nents have elimina'ted current duplication and ovei’lapping, a 
Department of Supply for the military cervices, comparable in 
function to the Central Supply Organisation now recommended for 
the civilian agencies 

The thinlcing of this First Hoover Commission in reducing duplica- 
tions and overlappings in the materiel f*unction within government agencies 
is summarised belov; in the Commission’s language. This pertains to its 
recomendation for t’ne establishment of a Central Supoly Organization 
in the Executive Office of the President, 

We are convinced by our study and investigation, that the 
supply problem of the Government is too vast and diversified for 
centralization in operations. We also are convinced that the 
supply problems of the military services are sufficiently diverse 
and are so intimately related to national defense, as to justify 
separate heoidling of technical and tactical items. On the other 
hand, there is a large range of common-use items vdaich are sus- 
ceptible to centralized operation, either for the civilian or for 
the military agencies; and, furthermore, in this list of common- 
use items there are so many v;hich could and should be handled by 
one single organization on a G 0 vernnent- 7 ri.de basis. 

The long-range objective is to reduce to the minimum the 
number of separate offices engaged in purchasing; the number of 
storehouses, depots or other distributing points; and the number 
of employees vrorking at the several phases of supply, A concomitant 
long-range objective is the naxiizum simplification of the costly 
and useless paper Trark vrhich no'>7 characterizes supply processes,^ 

The 1949 Hoover Commission made many recommendations concerning 
supply both for the defense and non-defense federal agencies. The Task 
Force on The Federal Supply ^■stem reported that great savings would be 
realized if its recommendations were adopted. The below- noted para- 
graph is similar to many statements made then and since then on potential- 
large savings in the supply management field in the federal goveriiment 
in general and in the Department of Defense in particular. 



■^Coimission on 
nient. Task Foroo pj^np 
ington: Government P 



C^ganization of the Sicecutive Branch of the Govern- 
rt on The Federal Supply System, Appendix B (Wash- 
rinting Office, January, 1949 p, 28, 



^Ibid., 



p» 24, 
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The task force also esblnates that it should be possible to 
reduce stores inventories, both irdlitary and civilian, by over 
2, 500 'inillion dollars. This vrould permit a cut in personnel 
engaged in stores activities. The adoption of the recomendations 
relating to traffic management v/ould produce additional savings. 
Adoption of the recommendations relating to inspection, specifica- 
tion, property identification, and property utilization vrould also 
aoliieve appreciable savings in personnel and operating costs, ^ 

The. hbover Conmission Report of 1949 vms the forerunner of a flood 

of studies and proposals by the Congress to improve supply management in 

the Department of Defense and the pressures for centralized direction 

vrere more aggressively applied as time passed. The Bonner subcommittee 

of the House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Department held 

extensive hearings on military supply management in the United States 

and around the murid. In June of 1952, Chairaan Bonner introduced a 

bill, H, R, 8130, to accomplish objectives -.Thich if successfully adopted 

could have brought the "Fourth Service of Supply" into early being. His 

bill v;as designed to accon^lish these objectives: 

1, Sot up an Under Secretary of Defease for Supply 

2, Abolish the impotent llinitions Board 

3, Transfer to the Secretary of Defense control over supply 
matters noTf vested in many boards, individuals, etc, 

4, Create aui efficient and vrall-trained supply corps to assist 
the Under Secretary to perform his duties, 

O 

5, Give the Under Secretary proper control over appropriations, 



Commission on Organization of the E:<ecutive Branch of the Govem- 
p.e Hoover ComTnission Report (llev York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

Inc,, 1949), p,' 105, 



United States Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee 
on Defense Pro cur -.mo nt. Economic Aspects of Militarr ft-ocurement and 
Supply , rspo; u Oi. subcornTrAtmee, SCuh Congress, 2d Session (^Vashington : 
Government Printing Office, I960), pp, S3-So. 
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Presiden'b Eisenho'csr’ s ’’Famine or Feast” Speech 



Another milestone that kept the pressure high for economy and 
efficiency in the supply and services areas of the Department of Defense 

vras President Ei.serJiOv;er» s ’'Famine or Feast" defense policy speech in 

Baltimore, Maryland, on 2D September 1952, Jir. Eisenhovjor then said: 

The real problem is to build this defense mth ■vTlsdora and 
efficiency^ T7e must achieve both security o.nd solvency. In 
fact, the foundation of military- strength is economic strength, 

A bankrupt America is more the Soviet goal than an America 
conquered on the field of battle, , o 

We have never been a military-minded people. In time of peace, 
T/e have alv/n.ys cut the Military Establislment to the bone, then 

to the narrov/". In time of '.Tar, vre have said, "Let the profes- 

sional soldier take care of it," This attitude, has encouraged 
the military, accustomed to famine or feast, to try to talce ad- 
vantage of crisis. 

Resulting frenzied expansion has meant disorder, duplication, 
and Traste, It has meant an attempt, for example, by our Air Force 
to buy 20,000 supordeluxe desk chairs at $10 above the standard 
model price. It has meant our Navy laying in a 50-year supply 
of anchors all at once. It has meant our Army bujdng enough 
front-axle gasicets for jeeps to last one full century. 

This pattern has been bad enough in the past. In today’s -vTOrld 
of contiming tension, it is intolerable. For vre no longer have 
clear, precise lines between a time of peace and a time of T<*ar, 

We have to live and 7K)rk and plan in a t-.-/ilight zone between the 
two* Complexity creates confusion everyr/liere. Generals who used 
to be trained to conccrrfcrcte on military decisions feel compelled 
to consider economic factors, 

• * ,With three services, in place of the former t/ro, still 
going their separate -ways and with an overall civilian staff 
frequently unable to enforce corrective action, the end result has 
been not to remove duplication ’c«ut to produce triplication,! 

The 0’ Mahoney A mendment 

It must not be presumed in reading this chronology of the pressures 



United States Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee 
on Defense Procurement, Economic Aspects of Military Procurement and 
Supply , report of subcommittee, 86th 'Congress, 2d Session (iVashint^ton: 
Governir^ent Printing Cffice, I960), pp, 115-117. 



for contralir.aticn that there %7as no activity vrithin the Dspartment of 
Defense to effect inproved supply manager.icnt« Subsequent chapters 'vvlll 
delineate some of this activity; hov/ever, the efforts of the defense 
organization did not satisfy the criticisins of inefficiency by the Con- 
gress and the pressures v;ere continued^ The O’:.lahoney Aniendnent to the 
DoD Appropriation Bill in 1953 vras another milestone in attempts by the 
Congress to strengthen the central management of the Department of De- 
fense# yOiile not specifically advocating c. ^Fourth Service of Supply,” 
it did place definitive restrictions upon the Department of defense and 
forced the centralisation concept to raove at a faster pace# Senator 



O^Iiahoney, then chairman of the Joint Economic Committee, placed this 
language into larr: 

•% 

(a) Hoti'/ithstanding arr,' other provision of lavr, and for the 
purpose of achieving an efficient, econoiaical, and practical 
operation of an integrated supply systen designed to meet 

the needs of the military departments nd-thout duplicating or 
overlapping of either operations or functions, no officer or 
agency in or under the Department of Defense, after the effective 
date of this section, shall obligate e^iy funds for procurement, 
production, v/arehousing, distribution of supplies or equipment 
or related supply management functions, except in accordance ’.vith 
regulations issued by the Secretary of Defense, 

(b) This section shall be effective 60 days after the approval 
of this act,- 



This amendment could easily have resulted in a '’Fourth Ser'/ice of 
unquestionably placed authority in the hands of the 
Secretary of Defense for uniform materiel management, T/hile such .a 
“Fourth Service" per se did not materialize, the amendment did result 



United States Congress, Joint Economic Coitmiittee, Subcommittee 
on Defense Procurement, Economic Aspe cts of liLlitary Procurement and 

repoid; of subcomniitcee, 86th Congress, 2d Session (T'iashington: 
Goverrmient Printing Office, I960), p, 64, 
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in more integrated maieriel mane-gojient in *the Dopaid/nient of Deiense« 

It is interesting that the full intent of the amendment vras identified 
in a Senate Report of 1952 and this certainly made the asiendment an 
important milestone along the rocky road being built for defense materiel 
management* One of the essential parts of the report stated: 

Under the nevr system, it should be impossible for tr/o com- 
peting facilities to be set up (or to continue to e:clst) in the 
same area for the sr^e purpose as determined by the Secretary of 
Defense* Service facilities for maintenance of equipment such as 
motor shops, laundries, etc*, should bo integrated to serve all 
departmental requirements in the area* Special attention should 
be given to the procurement, production, distribution, vrarehousing, 
maintenance, and iss^ue of common-use items such as clothing, food, 
medical supplies, auid building materials, to roinir.iize stocks, 
handling, transportation, and related supply management activities* 
Yiherever possible such items and the method of h-andling them ’vTill 
be made unifom throughout the Department of Defense to facilitate 
such integration* l*Tnere different stock levels exist in various 
parts of the Department,*- it is expected that the Icnrest level mil 
be applied to the raole Department in the absence of a conp oiling 
justification for special treatment, vrhich justification Tri.ll be 
imide to the appropriate committees of Congress*-- 

The pressures continued and ”on February 17, 1953, the Samoff 
Coinmission issued a report pointing out the need for economies in the 
supply and service activities of the defense agencies* This vras fol- 
lovred by the report of the Rockefeller committee on April 11, 1953, Tvhich 
laid the foundation for the Reorganization Flan No* 6*”^ Into this cli- 
mate in 1955 burst the Second Hoover Ckmimission Report* 

Hoover Comnission Report of 1955 



Perhaps no greater impetus has been given to the '‘Fourth Service” 



^United States Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee 
on Defense Procurement, E conomic Aspects of Military Procurement and 
Sup o ly , report of subcommittee, 86th Congress'^ 2d Session (Hasliington : 
Govornmont Printing Office, I960), p* 65* 
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concept than that provided by the Second Ibover Coinraission in 1955 
vhich eriong other things openly and directly reconraended that "Congress 
should enact legislation establishing a separate civilian-nanaged agency, 
reporting to the Secretary oi" Defense^ to administer corTiion siipply and 
service activities,"” In this respect, the Hoover Commission vrent on to 
recoiiXmend that "The separate agency should be nornied the ^Defense Supply 
and Senrico Administration,* and its Administrator should be a presi- 
dential appointment. Initially, the agency should manage selected items 

2 

of common supply and operate general end specialized hospitals," 

The Hoover Commission’s recommendations vrere not supported vdth 
a detailed organisational and functional blueprint slrcr;;ing precisely ho'T 
the proposed agency v/ould operate. This caused considerable misunder- 
standings in some quarters and left unans’.verod a. host of important 
questions,*^ Commissioner Chet Kolifield approved the report mth this, 
among other qualifications, concerning the lack of clarity in some of 
the proposed organizational relationships of such an agency: 

Had the Commission on Business Organization analyzed in detail 
the role of the proposed ne;7 agency and more carefully defined 
its place in the military establishment, I believe that it vTOuld 
have a better chance of acceptance. It is vrell to understand that 
the proposal will encounter active opposition in some quarters 
and, if adopted, could be reduced to ineffectiveness by hard core 



^Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, Business Organiza-tion of the Department of Defense, A Report to the 
Co ng re S3 (was hi ngt o n : Government I^inting Office, June, 1955), p, 45, 

^ Ibid ,, p, 50, 

3 . „ 

United States Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee 
on Defense Procurement, Baclcground Llaterial on Economic Aspects of 
Military Procur-ement and~Supply, ' 36th Congress 2d Session ('Hashingt on : 
Government i'rinting Office, Id" February I960), p, 76, 
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militjary resistoJiCG and failure of "bho Secretary of Defense 
to rive the agency strong support 

The proposal for a Defense Supply and Servlco Administration pro- . 
Toked voluminous end voluble analytical consent both ^rithin and outside 
the Department of Defense# It represents another in the many historical 
milestones erected bj’ political pressure groups to improve defense sup- 
ply management c IThether adopted or not these milestonos have ultimately 
had a terrific impact on the defense supply, organization by causing more 
and more centralized direction and control* 

The I.IcCormack«(Xirtis Amendmerrt 

The pressures ha.ve been continuous and unrelenting# The 1958 
Department of Defense Reorganization Act included the Me Co mack- Curtis 
amendment which "removed any pdssible doubt as to the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense to integrate mupply and service functions vrhen it 
■Kould bo in the best interests of the Governnent.” Tne aaendnent served 
further notice of the intent of the Congress that positive and continued 
action be taken by the Secretary of Defense to elininate duplication and 
•waste in military supply- and service programs and to develop •ways to 
bring about efficient performance in this area. The amendment reads: 

■Whenever the Secretary of Defense determines it vri.ll be 
advantageous to the Government in terms of effectiveness, 
economy, or efficiency, he shall pro^vlde for the carrying out 
of oscj supply or service activity common to more than one 



Commission or. Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govera- 
Kent, Business Organization of the Departmen t of Defense, A Report to the 
Congress (TTashington: Government Printing Office, June, 1955), p, l2l. 
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mili'fca.i^r departrp.ent by a. singls agency on such o"!;;her organiza- 
tional entities as he deems appropi*iate. For the purposes of 
this paragraph^ any supply or service activity comnon ~oo more 
thnn one xailitary department shall not be considered a ’’major 
combatant function” vdthin the meaning of pax’agraph (l) hereof. 

House iiajority Leader McCoi*macIc has ca.refully esrplained the intent 

and scope of the emendnent he introduced* He points out tliat his araend- 

ment can become a most important piece of legislation as it has been 

estimated that up to 60 percent of the annual DoD appropriation is for 

supply and service activities* One of the most important aspects of the 

amendment is that it definitely removes supply and service activities 

common to txro or more departments from being categorized as ’’major 

combatant functions” and hence subject to veto action by the military 

departments, ”So for the first time the Congress has given to the 

Secretary of Defense specific authority to organize and operate common 

supply and sejmvice activities vriLthout being subject to compromise or 

a Veto by separately administered departments autonomous in all functions 

whether or not directly or remotely related to combatant functions*”^ 

The Douglas Report of I960 

The General Accounting Office has been no small contributor to 
the Congressional pressures noted herein* Reports to the Congress 'oy 
the Comptroller General of the United States have fed the flames keeping 
hot the steam boilers. Pressures have been more and more built up* In 
1960, the Douglas Report stated that ”a review of the nmaerous reports 



^UrJ.ted States Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee 
on Defense Procurement, Economic Aspects of Military Pro curement and 
Sup'ply, report of subcommittee, G6th Congress, 2d Session (Washington: 
"(jovernment Printing Office, 1960), p* 72, 

^Ibid. 
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concerning supply and procurerient issued by the General Accounting 
Office ivithin the past fc.T years shor/s clearly that the actions teJcen 



by the DepartF^nt of Defense and the nilitary deparfcnents to inroroTe 
supply opera.tions are, at best, only half neasures,"^ This same report 
rapped the single manager plans vjhidi have been established to integrate 
Taateriel management at the defense level# This is v/^hat the Douglas re- 
port had to say; 

Cooperation, coordination, collaboration, etc#, etc#, are very 
necessary and desirable but are not substitutes for solid organisa- 
tion# I’hey sliould not continue to be used as Fabian tactics to 
frustrate proper unified organization. 

The idea of a consolidated supply agency at the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense level, vrith an elite personnel, iras 
recomraended by the Bonner Committee and the Joint Economic Cora- 
mittee members in 1952 and the second Hoover Commission in 1955# 

The single manager plans have been the best of the arrangements 
as they provide more integration, but they are still v«onting in 
many respects# The mana,gers serve in double roles as department 
and Department of Defense representatives and no one can serve tivo 
masters who have different objectives# There is lack of the super- 
vision, direction, and control needed to standardize items and 
streamline operations# There are too many councils, departments, 
and services vrho can delay, frustrate, or veto# 

There have been many studies and feasibility tests of the 
obvious— that one service can efficiently buy, store, distribute, 
and othen'Ase manage common supplies for all# This principle of 
supply management does not need fuidiher testing# It needs Td.de 
application# 

The time has come to consolidate these and other common operations 
into a consolidated system such as the llav^' found necessary for its 
eight bureaus mar^'- 3 /ears ago and the Amy daring the stress of -wa-r 
and as advocated by the Hoover Commission and many others#^ 



United States Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Si’bCoEmittee on 
Defense Fi*ocurement, Economic Aspects of ?iilitary Fr oeurement and Supply, 
report of subcommittee, 86 th Congress, 2d Session (.Washington ; Goverrment 
Printing Office, 1960), p# x# 
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The Douglas repoi-i) is current* It is a part of vfhat appears to t 

be a perpetual attack upon the materiel management of the Department of 
Defense and, if it is not perr^etual, then certainly this reviev/ of the 
history of these attacks maj;a perpetuity more of a reality than mere 
possibility, Hevertheless, this Douglas report vigorously called for a. 
consolida.ted common supply agency vrithin the Department of Defense to 
be staffed vrith a highly trained, iTell-paid corps of experts and respon- 
sible to the Secretary of Defense* Here is the basic recommendation: | 

i 

The Secretary of Defense should use his broad authority, 
especially under the 0’I.iahoney and Kc Co rmack- Curtis emendments, 
at once to begin consolidating the many common supply activities 
in the Department of Defense (DoD) into a common agency operating 
at the Office of the Secretary of Defense level* 

The consolidated agency should be staffed vrith a highly trained, 
well-paid DoD corps of ereperts drav/n from the erdeting services, 
industry, and Government and responsible to the Secretary of De- 
fense* 

The consolidated agency, assisted by necessary advisory groups, 
should have control of all facets of common suppljr management from 
requirements determination throtigh procurement, transportation, 
storage, issuance (utilization), and surplus disposal. 

It should have authority over cataloging and standardization of 
specifications. 

It should be given control over common supply funds, ^ 

The Douglas Report has some startling estimates about possible 
economies in a properly organized DoD logistics system. Here is the key 
paragraph on this subject in the repo 2 *ti 

A reasonable estimate of possible economy in a properly 
organized ItoD logistics system is 10 percent of procurement, or 
from v2 to Dy billion annually, and at least 10 percent in the 
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managenent of the supply cystenus vrMch novr cosL an estinatod f)2 
billion, A utilization prograa v.ath real teeth ViTOuld produce 
economies vrhich Trould run into hundreds of Dillions dollars 
annually^ An effective standardisation program would^ create 
savings of at least $450 r.iillion annually© The possa, 02 . 1 ities oj. 
oconomies through bettor procurement^ transportation, and disposal 
are incalculable©- 

Ihis very direct conceim of the Congress in defense ms-teriel 
rianagement is a continuing one and the conceim is e:<pressed ty a vride 
variety of Congressional cornmittees in the Ifouse and Senate# House 
Resolution 78 authorizes the '^Coinmittee on Armed Services to conduct a 
full and conplete investigation end study of all matters relating to 
procurement by the Department of Defense^ personnel of such Department, 
lavs administered by such Deoartment, use of funds b^r such Department, 
and scientific research in support of the armed services©” This resolu- 
tion Tras introduced 4 Ja?raar;>^ 1961 and 7 ms considered and agreed to by 
the House on 9 February 1931. This coimittee, cliaired by I.Ir* Carl 
Vinson, iTill certainly looZc into defense nateriel nanagenent and orgatii- 
zation and Tri.il plov/ the terrain again in search of an effective, econoia- 
ical, and efficient defense s>upply organization. 

Jtaong the other committees in the current Congress interested in 
military supply manageraent is the House Committee on Government Operations. 
The concluding statement in a 1960 report of this committee projected its 
thinking relative to the S’upply organization ten years Zmence to 1970* 

The Committee ’.Trote: . . . , 

TTe believe the Department of Defense vmiuld be '.veil advised to 
undertalce a serious study of its future organization and of the 



United States Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee on 
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appropriate logiEtics ari-arj.gent3nts, , .the Amed Forces Supply 
Support Center should be concerned not only vrith evolving detailed 
supply nanagerr:ent problems but vrith formulating an optinrum supply 
organization for the military establishment of 1970.^ 

As can be easily ascertained from the data in this chapter, and 
thei'e is much more along the sene lines, the Congress is aroused and has 
been aroused for a long time over military materiel management, ’.Thile 
the "?outt;h Service" as a separate uniformed or civilian managed organi- 
zation has not al-.vays been specifically mentioned, sufficient interest 
has been generated on the consolidation and centralisation of the supply 
function very definitely to indicate that a "Fourth Service," literally 
or figuratively, is the Congressional goal and through it economies and 
efficiencies are eispected to materialize, 

Nov/’ let’s look at irhat th^ Defense Department has to say about 
these Congressional effoi*ts, T/hat has DoD been doing to counter the 
charges of ovex*lapping and duplication in the military supply axid senrice 
systems? The ne:ct chapter covers the defense position against the "Fourth 
Service" concept. 
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THE DEEEilSE P03ITI0HS AGAINST 



rne Dspartniont of Defense lias countered the pressures from the 
Congress for a single agency adninistering supplies and services vdth 
materiel Toans-gement programs aimed at improving, vrithin a frame developed 



hy the armed forces, m5.1itary logistics. As the Congress bocaae more 
aggressively interested in the supply field, the Departraent of Dofen.se 
more intensively emphasized programs to improve supply management, re- 
leased significant directives covering various facets of materiel manage- 
ment, and initiated netr supply programs for more effective, efficient, 
and economical operations. In none of these endeavors did the Depart- 
ment of Defense overtly accept a concept that military supplies and 
services should be administered by a separate agency in or outside the 
department. 

Early Arguments 

The defense position against a "Fourth Service of Supply” in all 
of its broad considerations developed very early after T/orld T/ar II and 
a consolidation has been vigorously resisted in this area. It is 
interesting to look at some of the early replies to the 1944 recommenda- 
tion for a director of common supplies and services vrhich Ti’Us proposed 
hy LieutensJit General HoIIamey before the TToodrum Committee, In a speech 
on "Economy of Procuremont Under a Single Secretary,” ?.Ir, U, Struve 
Hensel, Assistant Secretary of the Na-T-y in 1945, voiced opposition to 



the consolide.tion in the procurement field. He said 




b came to the iTayy in 1940, centralised purchasing 
mid by a separate organization rras a live topic, 

rored the establisliment of a civilian liinistiv of 



>m the ti 70 services no accomplish tliat end* S, ^092 
7d.th provisions as to that effect ims actually 



introduced. The proponents of such measures claimed billions of 
dollars of savings. The secret vms said to be single control 
made effective through a staff of efficient civilians trained in 
business methods and procedures. It '.Tas said that purchasing 
vra.s a civilian skill and could not be satisfactorily performed 
in an armed ser>rice. 

Such clamior v/as not ended until President Poossvelt issued 
Executive Order IIOo 9024 conferring on the T.'ar Production Board 
the perrer to create vrithin itseli' a single procurement agency for 
both the T/^ar and Navy Departments, Such povrer Y/as never exercised. 
The ITar Pi-oduction Board’ acted as if it cane to the conclusion 
that, Yindar all the. circumstances, greater economy and speed 
could be attained by keeping pi-ocurement decentralized in the 
services. Experts vrere assigned by the Board to the Tfer and llavy 
Departments to supervise procurement. Those experts became a 
part of the TTar and Navy Departments. At that time both the Axny 
and Navy agreed that such method--rather than centralisation-- irras 
the proper way to efficiency and econon^ in dollars, time amd 
manpovror,l 

llr, fensel stated that he approached vrith skepticism the assertion 
that a single procurement agency v;o'uld have done a better job end saved 
billions of dollars during VJbrld Yfar II, He said he Y;as more than 
skeptical and that: 

I do not think a single secretary vrill cure our procurement 
troubles. On the other hand, I think that our present inefficien- 
cies and gaps may xTell be aggravated by consolidating the procure- 
ment agencies of the trro departments into one so large that no 
man could hope to encompass within his conti-ol, memory or imagina- 
tion all of its purchasing functions or aspects. It is opinion 
that many of our problems can be solved by retaining separate 
.procurement agencies and by an entirely different approach as to 
policy control. It is ny further belief that this conclusion is 
completely supported by a study of our procurement e:cperience to 
date and an analysis of the essential elements of good procure- 
ment, I em also hopeful that, even if you do not agree irith me, 
you vrill concede that clear and substantial proof as to economies 
and efficiency roist be offered by the proponents of a single 
Secretary,^ 

The 1945 arguments brought from Fletcher Pratt the strong statement 
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"thsi; "procureinen'b cannoi/ ba con.bin.ecl»" Ho cibes bhis cs.se hicbory in 
connection vribh bh.e French: 

Y/hen one gebs up bo bhe region vniere unified procurer.Tsnb mi^ab 
be expecbed bo effecb real econonies of money, bine, end procedure, 
ib becomes almosb impossible* 

The thing has been bried, like so mar^ other debails of bhe 
unification procedure, and ib has not vrorked out* At the close 
of the last vrar, bhe French built a class of light cruisers, bhe 
DUGUAY-TEOUIilS, It occurred to someone over bhei'e vdiat goi admirable 
idea ib vrauld be bo arm them vri.th guns of 155 millimeter (6,1 inch) 
caliber, cliarabered to bake bhe shells used by the common heavy gun 
of bhe French Army* Ib didn’t vrork. The naval 6,1 proved a sIoit 
firer, just a little boo heavy bo permit bhe shells to be manhandled 
and thus requiring such heavy porrer machinery in such a heavy turret 
that vribh very little more bhe guns could have been 8 inches. 

The erqsecbod economy from using ATiiy ammunition also did nob 
vrork out. For shipboard use there is desired either an purnior- 
piercing shell or one v.dbh a thin casing filled mbh HE, while bhe 
fragmentation shells used by the Arr^'' vrere of value only for shore 
bombardments. The result , of this e:cperimentation in amalgamation 
was thus to produce a series of cruisers that had to sacrifice 
amor in favor of loading machinery, were very weal: hitters for 
their size, and used guns that required the manufacture of wholly 
new types of naval shell 

The ’’Fourth Service” and Alternatives 

In 1955 was released one of the more important studies analyzing 
possible alternatives in lieu of the civilian-managed supply administra- 
tion recommended by the ibover Commission, Five alternate concepts for 
performing military common supply activities within the Continental 
United States (COITUS ) were the 'subject of an j\rray staff study on "The 
Fourth Service of Supply and Alternatives," This is the study that 
recommended the single manager system which has cenuralised designated 
commodity classifications under a managership appointed by the Depai-tment 
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Ihe concluGions to tMs cmalysis 



are signi^icent aiid aro quoted 



herein to illustrate the results end finiteness of the study* The staff 
study first looks at the Hoover Conuiission ‘'Fourth Ser>;-ice," then at a 
General ScjTdces Adninistration concept, a "Military Fouid-h Service" 
concept, a "Single Manager" concept, an "InproveniGnt of Phci sting Systems" 
concept, a "IdOdified Single Manager" concept, and concludes edth emphasis 
on the latter tvTO as good plans for the inprovement of conmon supply. 



b, fbover CoiiuTiiEsion "Fourth Service" 

( 1 ) The Defense Supply and Service Ad;minist ration proposed by 
the Hoover Conrrdssion vrould result in duplication of personnel, 
increased conpetition for scarce professional and technical skills, 
and reduction in the Arry’ s capability to train logistical managers. 

(2) The "Administration" v.-ould be unable to expand rapidly in 
trartime Trithout access to the draft; and might e:cnorience great 
difficulty in retodning personnel in v/artims, both in COITUS and 
overseas, unless veiy high vages vrere paid, 

( 3 ) In the overseas theater, high irages paid civilian members 
of the "Adi;iinistration" T^ould hurt soldier morale; troops r.'ould 
have to be diverted to, provide protection for these civilians; 
their status vrhen captured tvould be uncertain; and their inflexi- 
bility as to assignment vathdn the Combat Zone, both as individuals 
end as units, vrould limit their usefulness. 



c* Alternate plans 



( 1 ) The General Services AdmiJdstration concept. The civilian 
diaracter of this organization, vdiich would preclude its rapid ex- 
pansion in vrartime relative to the military sen.dces; the magnitude 
of the Common supply field; the mediocre performance record of GSA 
to date; and its divided responsibilities "dthin the Government 
make this concept undesirable. 



(2) The "Military Fourth Service" concept, Tihile overcoming 
the personnel deficiencies of the "Civilian Fourth Service" con- 
cept, the cost and the disruption which rrould be incident to its 
establishment indicate th-at, for common sup-ly activities, this 
concept is undesirable. 



(3) The "Single Manager" concept, 
a high degree of integration of Service 
separates research and development from 



distribution missions in 
Single Mrnager nith a jc 
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(4) The "ImproTement of Erd-shing Systems'* concept® This con- 
cept integrates the purchase function, reduces oTsrouying by re- 
quiring certificates of non-availability from other Departments, 
and provides for rearrangement of the depot system and reassign- 
ment of customers* 

(5) The "Modified Single llanager" concept® This concept vrould 
accomplish a high degree of integration of Service supply functions. 
It'%TOUld virtually assure correction of overbuying by centralized 
control, and of uneconomical use of distribution media through 
rearrangement of the depot system, reassignment of customers, and 
centralized control of distribution® 



d® The nature of the deficiency to be corrected (i.e®, over- 
buying, competition for industrial capacity, or maldistribution), 
together vdth the characteristics of the industry involved, and 
the relative requirements of the three Services, influence the 
selection of the concept rddch would be best to apply in correcting 
the deficiencies. Both the "Improvement** coi^cept and the "Modified 
Single Manager" concept are good plans for the irrorovemerrt of 
common supply®! 



Single Managers 

Thus in 1953 the single manager program v/as developed in part as 
an alternative to a "Fourth Ser^/ice of Supply®" It vras designed specifi- 
cally to meet the criticisms of Congress and the Ifciover Commission vdth 
respect to duplication, overlapping and waste in procurement, warehcusing 
and stockage of supplies, and failure to use the resources of all three 



mi,litary departments to meet the separate requirements of each department. 
It vras established to integrate basic supply functions for commercial- 
type commodities used in common by t’.TO or more military services® 

The single manager program is considered a success by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and is one of the Department’s strongest arguments 
against the disiviptivc influence of a separate *'Fourth Service, ** Mr, 
Perkins ’.;oGuire, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 



Dspa^ rieno of the Arm^/, Office of the Deputy/ Chief of Staff for 
Logistics, "'iTie Fourth Service of Supoly and Alternatives," 26 September 
1955, pp, 121-123, (Multilithed. ) 
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vn-ote the follo-'.Ting in a single manc-ger progress report in Novenber, 1960: 



One advai'itage oi this progren* « »is that it has brougnb the 
Departments into a very close relationship v.dth each other in 
the field of supply* People vdth ccmnion problems in the four 
services are novr v.'orking in unison* At the outset, tne Depart- 
ments were understandably skeptical regarding the Single L'enager 
Program* It had not yet proved itself and it was a departure from 
the accustomed '.Tcy of doing business. 



I am comdnoed that the Departments nov; not only accept the 
Single Manager Program, hxt that they endorse it and that they 
are determined to correct its defects and msl:e it vrork in peace 
and, if necessary, in war,-- 

In reply to the iibover Commission and the Douglas Committee, this 
1360 progress report points out that these two groups ’'aclcnowledged that 
tl'.ey had not concerned thamselves '.'dth questions of milita,ry strategy^ 
weaponry, cr tactics* 5!hey looked at logistics in a vacuum, in detach- 
ment from its proper environment as an inseparable element of military 
science. Because the logistics mission is an integral element of the 
defense mission, the configuration of the logistics orgenisation must be 
dictated cr,' the shape of the defense organization,^ In addition, the 



progress report had this to say in rebuttal to defense critics. 



Instead of the mammoth organization recommended by the Hoover 
Commission and the Douglas Cominittee, and to avoid the chaotic 
disruption that would attend its creation, the Department of De- 
fense has. been pursuing an orderly program of logistics unification 
called the Single Manager Plan, Through this plan, the logistics 
system is dirided into manageable, honogeneoi:s segments vdiere 
problems can be e^q^osed, T;h.ere intensive management can be applied, 
and vrhere solutions are vrorked out by organizations in vmich is 
concentrated the best specialized competence in the Department of 
Defense, Tliis is more sensible than trying to sv/eep unsolved 
problems under the rug of still another bureaucracy*^ 



Department of Defense, "Commoditj' Single Manager Progreso Report,” 
ilovomber, 1930, p* 1, (lultilithed, ) 

^ Ibid *, p* 10. 

^Ibid,, n* 12, 
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« o eit is not possible to identify what are regarded as 
jnajor savings achieved by Single Managers* hcvrever> annual 
savings of 019,8 Mdllion per year and one-time savings of 0425 
Million have been identified in the systems presided over by^ 
the Single Manacers* These latter savings are dominated by in- 
ventory drawdoV/Ti,- 

In Exunmary, it is believed tiiat the Single Manager Plan is the 
coimnon sense appro a.ch to logistics unification* 

The evidence persuades us that it is economical and efficient. 



It is compatible v/ith the Defense structi.ire because it exploits 
existing capabilities, which are vitally necessary to the Military 
mission, and because it operates smoothly vdthin existing channels 
of co'smsind and communication* 



It is sufficiently flexible to adjust to vrhatever Defense orgeuii- 
sution nay emerge in the future because it unifies logically 
selected entities vdthin this stnicture* 



}bst importKit— the Single Manager Systems are responsive to 
the needs of the combat forces, 

•t 

This concept has been endorsed by the Secretaries 

and the '^^ilitaxy logisticians of the Services because: 

It permits us to correct the v;p.Gteful practices for vdiich vre 
hiave been criticised *iThile preserving the essential logistics 
capabilities of the inllitary force s#^ 

Logistics Sys tems Sfady Project 

7<hile the single manager currently is one of the major defense 
arguments against a central, consolidated supply agency, a great deal of 
analytical research study preceded its establishment* Out of the early 
study came many materiel improvements vdiich likerri.se are a part of argu- 
ments against the proposals for a "Fourth Service#" During 1957, one of 
the more important studies developed# This rms the logistics Sj^stems 
Study rroject and vras basically developed to determine rj’liether progress 



^Department of Defense, "Cominodity Single Manager Progress Peport, ” 
Ilovember, I960, p# 44# (ihltilithed. ) 

^Ibid„ p, 52. 
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VJTS.S being mde in nesting 
Coimission and the Congre 



objectives such as those posed by the Hoover 
S 3 . This study project T;T-s conceived to con- 



sist of the following four phases: 

Phase I - Managenent of Cornraercial and Connon Itens of Supply. 

Phase II - Managenent of Connon Services. 

Phase III - l.ii.nEigenient of Peculiar Itens of Supply* 

Phase IV - Ultimate Plan of Organization,^ 

One of the major results of Phase I of the hogi sties Studies v/as 

the establishment of the Armed Forces Supply Support Center* This 

joint organization provides a mechanisja "whereoy the lour military'' services 

2 

and the OSD level can meet together on supply ma-bters. The purposes and 

objectives of the AFSS Center are: 

1* To provide the most effective and economica.1 administration 
of certain common supply fixnctions of the military services. 



2* To promote and coordinate integrated supply management among 
the military services concerned '.vith common materiel. 

3, To develop means for the elimination of any undesirable 
inconsistency, duplication and overlapping among supply operations 
of the military services o.nd for the elimination of any unnecessary 
administrative procedures, ^ 



“Excerpts from Integrating the lianagement of Commercial and Common 
Items of Supply, ” Surmary of Survey Team Reports on Phase 1 Studies and 
Steering Group Recommendations Thereon for Consideration of The Pblicy 
Board, Appendix D, Logistics Systems Study Project (Doo-Uients), 1 February 
1958, in United States Congress, Plouse of Representatives, Cbmmittee on 
Government Operations, Military Operations Subcommittee, Military Supply 
Management (Single Manager Agencies), hearings before subcommittee, 86th 
Congress, 1st Session, 25-26 May 1959 (h'ashington: Government Printing 

Office, 1959), pp. 515-517. 

2 

United States Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on 
Government Operations, I^Iilitary Operations SubComraitteo, Military Supply 
Management (Single Manager Agencies), hearings before Subcommittee, 86th 
Congress, 1st Session, 25-26 May 1959 (Tfeshington: C-ovornment Fninting 

Office, 1959), p„ 10. 

‘^Ibid., p. 402* 
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Thus, v;hile the Defense Departneiit opposed any "Fourth Service" 
concept, it Vi'as evident that the pressures of the Congress "rero forcing 
Eiore significant cooperation, collaboration, and improvements viithin 
the seri'icos themselves in the handling of materiel, In^ortant materiel 
management progrrms in this area are: 

Single Department Procurement Assignments (SDP)« 

Cataloging and Standardization, 

Interservice Supply Support, 

The first four single managers; Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency, idlitaty Clothing end Textile Supply Agency, Ivdlitary 
Medical Supply Agency, and Military Petroleum Supply Agency, 



The Defense Objections 

In general, the Department of Defense and the three military depart- 
ments have opposed the establishment of the Defense Supply and Service 
Administration, citing arguments such as the follo7ri.ng; 

(1) 5)he objectives of the Hoover Commission give inadequate 
consideration to the mission and organization of the armed services, 
over-onnhasize peacetime conditions, and assume a lack of efficiency 
in military logistic activities. 

(2) Deficiencies in the area of common supply and common service 
activities have been recognized by the military departments and the 
Department of Defense and actions have been taken to correct them, 

(3) The establishment of the administration mould lead to 
duplications in both overhead and operating personnel, since tiTO 
supply organizations vrould be required, one for civilian items and 
the other for military items. Moreover, civilians nmuld be hired 
to perform “,'oi‘k nom being accomplished by troops on practica.1 
application training assignments and destined for duty in the combat 
zone in vrartime. 



(4 ) The expandability of a Defense Supply and Service Administra- 
tion in time of vrair v;ould be much less rapid than that of the armed 
services, since it vrould hot have access to personnel through the 
draft, does not have reserve units available to it, and mould perhaps 
be subject to loss of men to the draft. 



( 5 ) 

seiorice 



Retention of civilians 
jobs both in the CSifJS 



in vrartime on military supply ana 
and overseas is doubtful, particuiar-iy 



V 



under "the 'chrea.'fc of nucletxr 'VTai'» 

(6) Tno separation of responsibility for logistic support 
in tne oversea tlieatre betiYsen tbe military of the Defense oup— 
ply and Service Administration trould limit the flexibility of 
assigrinent of service troop units betvreen the combat zone and 
the corarnuni cations zone* 

(7) llilitary effectiveness v/ould be jeopardized because supply 
would become less responsive to comaand,! 

Rmen ivith these objections and the action that the Department of 
Defense has taJcen, military officials recognize that s.11 of the arguments 
and all of the studies have not yet quieted the critics of the present 
military supoly system. Pressures still e:dst for a "Fourth Service," 
Here is what the Supply llanarement Reference Boole said in 1953: 

Despite the actions that have been taken by the Department of 
Defense to integrate and coordinate the supply of common items, 
a great deal of pressure still exists, particularly for establish- 
ment of the "Fourbh Service of Supply,"2 

Just how long the defense position vrill hold up now and in the 
future is dependent on the dynamic programs for the improvement of the 
military supply system being developed by the Department of Defense and 
their acceptance by the Congress, The Arraed Forces Supply Support Center 
in 1361 is evolving into a povrerful element in the supply support area 
and the fixture of the "Fourth Service" concept may be riding vdth this 
organization. In the next chapter, "The Situation Today" vri.ll be dis- 
cussed, Perhaps, the "rose" is the "rose" is the "Fourth Service" is 
the "AFSS Center," ’ ... 



Department of Defense, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics), Supply llanagement Reference Book (TTashington: 
C'Overnmcnt printing Office, June, 1953), p,' 138, 

^roid., p, 127, 
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CHAPTER V 



THE SI'rUATIOl'I TODAY 

Today all eyes of the irateriol managers in the Department of 
Defense are focused upon the Armed Forces Supply Support Center, Al- 
though a relatively young organization v/ithin the defense hierarchy, it 
has risen remarkably in prestige as a staff agent of uhc Assistant 
Secretai*y of Defense (Installations and Logistics) and through the very 
tliorough studies of its analysis staff. It is vrithin this agency vdiere- 
in the seed of a "Fourth Sorrice” is noir planted and its flo’iTering can 
possibly remalt in the achievement of the very force it \Tas designed 
to stop. 

In 1959 and 1960 four new single managers were established bring- 
ing the total, to eight within the Department of Defense, The Armed 
Forces Supply Support Center played no small role in getting these 
single managers established. Aside from the materiel consolidation.s 
that hame evolved, it is interesting here to point out that today there 
are three single manager agencies for services and all of then, are in 
the transportation field. In addition, the Secretary of Defense has 
brought together military communications into a Defense Communications 
Agency, It is responsible, under his direction, authority an.d control, 
for the "operational” control and supervision of the Defense CcmmurJLcations 
^cte-m,^ 

In February of 1961, a very important and imposing eight-volume 



Dnived States Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on 
Government Operations, !iilita:y Operations Subcommittee, IHlitar:/' Suoply 



lagemanl (Progress in Single llana.ger 



A <r 

-“t3 



sneies), hearings before srub- 



co..um.ucee, 8unh Congress, 2d Session, 25—26 April 1960 ^Washington; 
C-overnment Printing Office, i960), p, 277, 



study v/as released by the Arnied Forces Supply Support Center ivhich ■’.•■rill 
have a far-reaching iripact on military supply systems if the recomiaenda- 
tions are adopted* The Report on llanageiiient of Electrical/Eloctronics 
llateriel recommended that "the Secretary of Defence establish a Defense 
Electronics Hanagement Center for the integrated materiel management of 
Federal Group 59 ’Electronics Equipment Components’ and Federal Supply 
Class 6145 ’v/lre and cable, electrical**"^ Other recommendations of this 
study included the follovring perbaining to the broadening of the responsi- 
bilities euid mission of the Armed Forces Supply Support Center: 

5* The Secretary of Defense: 

a, E:<pand the Charter responsibilities of the Armed Forces 
Supply Support Council to include raanagemenb conti-ol over the 
Defense Electronics Hanagenent Center* * • 

3* The Secretary of Defense include in the mission of the 
Armed Forces Supply Support Center the follovdng functions to be 
performed on a continuing basis: 

a* System design including procedural standardization, opera- 
tional refinement, and sinplification pertaining to support 
operations of integrated materiel maiiagement agencies and centers* 

b* Coordination and revieu" of the operations of integrated 
materiel management agencies and centers. 

This Armed Forces Supply Support Center vras established in 1958 
with the folloiTing functions assigned: 

(a) Prepare and publish federal catalog data and insure con- 
version to the data by the military supply system# 

(b) Recommend the assignment of resconsibilitjr among the services 
for the monitorship and the development of specifications for 
certs-in categories of supplies. 



*‘_rmed Forces Supply Support Center, "Report on Ilanagemsnt of 
Siecbrical/nisctronics liateriel, " Volume I, Conclusions, Recommendations, 
and Impact, ?ebraa>v, 1931, p* iv, 

2 

load,, p, viii. 
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(c) Dovelop 8X16. coordinate intercerrf.ee operations to assure 
cross-utilization of assets in order to ninimize procurement, 
stocicage, and transpoi-bationo 



(d) Conduct specific study projects of the operations 



of sup- 



ply systems of the military setvxces and noncoinniorciax comraon^ itons 
of materiel to obtain optimum integration in the interest of in- 
creased military effoctivoness and econory*^ 



The JIFSS Council consists of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (installations and Logistics) as chairman, a principal military 
repi’esentative appointed by each of the four services, and the Director 
of the AFSS Center, The Council is the primary authority in the center, 
controlling both input and output* According to the establishing 
instruction, the Council vrill: 

(a) J^prove all study and vrork projects 

(b) Approve the appointment of key persoruaol 

(c) Llaice decisions on the findings and recomuendations of 
approved studies, and 

(d) Make recomraendations for decisions and irrolementation by 
responsible officials of the Deparbrnent of Defense, ^ 

Is The "Fourth Service" Eere? 

Irtith bhese latter noted functions, the Council of the AFSS has been 
basically a staff advisory agency# Adoption of the February 1961 recom- 
mendations certainly make the Council a line operating bo<^# As a natter 
of interpretation, tliis witer considers that the February 1961 recommenda- 
tions place the AFSS Council in the position of being the manager of the 
single managers# And if this interpretation can be considered valid, the 



^United States Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee on 
Defense Procurement, Eackground Material on Economic Aspects of llilitary 
Procurement and Sun n ly, OGth Congress, 2d Session (’.Yashington: Go%'ornment 

’Priritir.g OiTics, 195^, p# 103# 

^roid. 
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Council can further be the core of a "Fourth Service of Supply®” 

I^t’s look at some prognostications in this area* In 1955 the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logi.stics), Ifr* Robert 
C* Lanphier, Jr*, vras asked this question at the Industrial College of 
the Armed' Forces : 



QUESTION: As more and more of these commodities come under 

the single mrnD.ger system, is there any plan to create a manager 
of the single managers, so as to make sure they are all singing 
off the same sheet of music? 

!Ir, LanpMer: TThen you have that, fellov/, you have your 

fourth service of supply*^ 

In 1955, Colonel Frank A* Osmnnski -srriting on ”A Fourth Service 
of Supply?" prophesied the follomng: 

There is the possibili'cy that the Single Manager Agencies might 
8.11 be consolidated into a cencralized supply agency, into which 
might even be incorpors-ted some of the current logistics functions 
of OSD such as standardization end cataloging* Such an agency most 
likely would be directly administered by OSD but not have a separate 
departmental status* If such a possibility were to eventuate— 
and the trend indicated above -iTith respect to the standardization 
of the Single Manager /^oncies already predisposes them to such 
easy consolidation— a hybrid Fourth Service would emerge, draT-ring 
its personnel from the present military departments but nonetheless 
beyond their direct control* 2 

In 1960 the possibility of the Armed Forces Supply Support Center 
ssiving as a nucleus for a common-use supply and service agency v/as indi- 
cated in material prepared for the Si;b Committee on Defense Procurement of 
the Joint Econo-Tiic Committee of the Congress, Tlie si'fcuation today is 
certainly colored f'^rther by the prognostication noted here; 



ibbert C* Lanphier, Jr,, 
L5S-63 (TTashington: Industrial 

1955), p* 48, 



Sir.gle Ibnager Flan, Publication Ho, 
College of the Armed Forces, 23 Movember 



, 

Franc A, O.-van.;?:-:!, Colonel, 
Rovien,? , U, Arc;y' Corz.cand and Gene: 
Kansa.s, Jrne, 195S, p, 19, 



A Fourth Service of Supply?" Idlitary 
'.al Staff Cclloge, Fort LeaveiwTorth^ 
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Oi’gaDisa-tion for a conmon-use. sup'ly and service agency* 

A* Funct-ions« It has been s«.iggested by s^apportep of tho^ 
coixion-ixse supply and scivico agency t/xat the recently established 
Amod Forces Supply/" Support Center* • »night very v."ell serve as a 
nucleus for the proposed agency® The next step v/ould be the ■trauis- 
fer of responsibility to the agency over all presently established 
single roanager corrrodity and service areas* Fron this start the 
agency “culd, on a. phased basis: 



1® Develop single manager ai'rangements for all homogeneous 
categories of* supplies except for the namgement of certain items 
that'^should rema'in vrith the services, such as engineering and 
operational essential items® Each single manager vmll be responsi- 
ble to and receive direction from the central agency® In other 
\ 70 rds the agency v/ould provide centralized management tut de- 
centralised operation vrould be cai*ried on by the various single 
managers® 



2, Develop single manager arrangements for comon service activi- 
ties, tc be transferred to the agency, as appropriate. 



3® Maintain pipeline ovmership of materiel in a stock fund until 
issued for use to consuming activities of the services at vrhich 
point they ’.vould reimburse the stock fund and clmrge their respective 
appropriations® 



4® Operate its cr»ra storage facilities® This v/ill require the 
transfer of certtdn vra-rehouses no'.v operated by the services® 

5® Determine the mission of each single manager and its 
corresponding stock control points® Each single manager v/ill have 
the responsibility of performing certain primary functions of 
supply for all the services, including inventory control, net 
requirements determination, purchase and distribution® 



6* Utilize GSA facilities to the fullest e:ctent practicable on 
specified items of supply that do not have a mobilization require- 
ment®^ 



The actions recommended in the February 1961 report of the Armed 
Forces Supply Support Center, if a.pproved, ’'d.ll result in miHta^ 
supply support operations and management structures evolving tovreird 



United States Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee on 
Defense Procurement, Background Ikiterial on Economic As pects of IbLlitary 
rroc^-ircmont and Supply, 36th Congress, 2d Session (vrashl^ton; Goven’.- 
ment Printing Office, i960), p® 73® 
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fu.ller ixvcogro.'tcd niiteriei nanageiriervt Tor Oxfec'fci've join't logistics* 
report concludes that "hy 1964, the Single liauager Opers,ting Agencies and 
DEMC vri.ll assune a joint role in perforraing the functi.ons of sixpply, 
foraerly performed by the separate sorrice supply systens^ for 40 percent 

■I 

of the 3,700,000 itens in the Dsp?,rbm,ent of Dofense*” As for the AFS3 



Council, the follovring is vrritten: 

The APSS Council xvill ass'une a prinar;^- role in the coordinated 
nanagenenb of Defense logistics, DoD policy guidance vrill be pro- 
vided through the clxairnianshipo Guidance as to the configuration . 
of military materiel structures -sredded to strategy and tactics 
vrill be provided through JCS representation, lUlitary service 
mission and logistical considerations vrill be provided through 
service representation. 



The AFSS Council, vrith increased authority, commensurate vri.th 
its nevr stature, will in addition to current responsibilities 
assume management of DSIC; provide operational coordination of 
the SMOA’sj and direct the development and impleinentation of inte- 
grated Eiateriel management procedural concept s,^ 

Thus, it is concluded that the "Fourth Service" is practically here 
today— not as a separate military' depai'tment but as an agency under the 
Secretary of Defense v/ith civilian control and staffed by military 
personnel of the three nilitar;/' departments "but nonetheless beyond their 
direct control,” i'he agency designed as a buffer against a "Fourth 
Service of Supply” is enex'ging virith all the attributes and characteristics 
of the hybrid "Fourth Service” prophesied by Colonel Osnanski in 1958, 

If it picks Up strength in its centralized powers, it appears to be only 
a small step to .make the next move by amputation of the "hybrid" 
qualification. 



Arr.xod Forces Supply Support Center, "iteport on Management of 
Electrical/siectrorrics ’lateriel," Volume I, Conclusions, Recommendations, 
and Impact, '^ebruaiy, 1931, p, 132, (ihltilithed, ) 
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CHAi^ER VI 



SUiavLiKf 

■iThile the boundaries of this subject are aliaost liniitless and xho 
material r/ritten on military si^pply management 2 iot at all brief, this 
research paper has not delved in any aetai.1 i.nto the arguments invol'ving 
strategy, tactics, and logistics as they pertain to a ’’Fourtn Seivics of 
Supply." llor has this paper examined the reasons and the need for 
civilian control of military materiel management. In vie’.T of tliis, how- 
ever, v/ith the grovjlng strength of the Armed Forces Sr^pply Support Council 
ana Center, a question appears to be constantly thought of but hns never 
been noted in the mass of military management literat\.ire» This question 
simply is: 7ihy is the materiel^ management organisation grovriLng as it is 

vri-thin the Department of Defense under the civilian control of the 
Assistant Secretary of Etefense (installations and Logistics) rather than 
under a revamped, revitalised J-4 Logistics Directorate of the Joint 
Chiefs of StsTf? 

In Eumi:iary, a lybrid "Fourth Service of Supply” is considered present 
in the Armed Forces Supply Support Council and Center. As the pressures 
continue to mount, it is not hard to visualize the dropping of the "hj'’brid" 
adjective. Thj.s hjj-brid "Fourth Service" is currently staffed with 
military and civilian personnel V/ith civilian control definitely at the 
top. This structure can be precarious and the next evolvement in the 
railitejrj'- materiel alignments nay hinge on civilian control versus military 
control vrith more and more interest being manifested hy the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

In this inquiry-, the "Fourth Saiw-ics of Supply has been shown to 
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be a vdde variety of ideas and concepts and, to a degree, means many 
things to many people* Basically, hovrever, the "Fourth Service" in 
this pe.per has been considered as a concept of centralised direction and 
control of materiel bj’’ the Department of Defense* ^e pressures for sucn 
a centralised approach to military materiel management have been s.pplied 
almost constantly in the la.st teo decades by Congressional committees and 
the Second Eoover Commission and its adherent So In response to this 
pressure, it has been shoT/n that the Department of Defense has aggressive- 
ly opposed a "Fourth Service" and has reacted by establishing maty pro- 
grams and studies designed for more effective, economical, and efficient 
management of military materiel. 

The Armed Forces Supply Support Center is emerging from the defense 
management programs as a povrerful orgardzation of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (installations and Logistics)* Up until the recent Keport on 
Management of Electrical/Electronics lixteriel, this Center '.vith its 
directing Council rra-S considered primarily a staff agency. If the Report 
is approved, this staff position will be changed for the recommendations 
involve the placement of the Armed Forces Supoly Support Council in a 
line position directing, among other unf.ts, the single managers and the 
Defense Electronics I.Ianaf;enent Center, 

The author considers this AFSS Council to be the core of v/hat is 



now a hybrid "Fou>*th Service of Supply," i.o, a central agency directing 
supply effort staffed jointly by civilian and military personnel from the 
several seivicos but beyond their control. All that has transpired thus 
far in tliis area vdthin the Department of Defense has been, to a very 
large measure, duo to the politic-al pressures of the Congress, As has 
been shx.'n, thj-re pressures are net mrbsidi.ng* It certainly appears that 




( 




the Congressional inood is slanted tovmrd a single agency i\mning supply 
for the anaed forceso The future progress in this provocative area 
vrill be inters stingo 
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